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“It is a duty we owe te God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, and 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and. sincerely with our own souls, to have 
our minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we meet with it, or 


under whatever appearance.”—Locke, 














No. 18. SEPTEMBER 30th, 1831. 3d. 
Tae Resurrection oF Jesus | such a testimony? If the soldiers 


Curist. 


We have already attempted to shew 
that the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
was certain, from several circum- 
stances, to gain that publicity which 
would have made it a matter of public 
contradiction had it not been support- 
ed by the most direct and immutable 
testimony ; and, also, that the conduct 
of the Jews, under the assumption 
that he was an impostor, and his pre- 
tended Resurrection a mere fiction, 
was the very reverse from that which 
we night anticipate. But let us now 
suppose that Jesus Christ was un- 
justly crucified; that his Resurrection 
occurred in reality; and that the fact 
was too well known to admit of pub- 
lic refutation. Now with this sup- 
position, the conduct of the Jews is 
completely accordant. 

If destitute of the means of demon- 
strating the falsehood of the alleged 
Resurrection, necessity would compel 
them to avoid an attempt at public 
disproof or examination, the evi- 


dence requisite to substantiate their’ 


objection would have been, that the 
body was stolen while the soldiers 
slept. But how could this be at- 
tempted without impeaching the ve- 
racity of the witnesses who affurded 
Vou. I—No, XVIII. 








in reality slept, of course they could 
not know, from the only legitimate 
source of evidence, that the body was 
stolen; they did not see it taken 
away; and ‘their declaration of the 
mode of its removal would amount to 
no more than surmise or conjecture. 
If they did not see the theft perpetrat- 
ed, they could not attest as to the per- 
sons of the perpetrators, and, conse- 
quently, couid not prove that the apos- 
tles had committed thefraud. Without 
referring to the improbability of awhole 
guard being asleep at the most critical 
period of an especial service, we may 
assert, that admitting the story of the 
soldiers to be true, there evidence 
would prove nothing. On this ground, 
therefore, with the apprehensions at- 
tached to men conscious of resisting 
the truth, the Jews refused even to 
proceed on the fictitious data which 
they had asserted; and if they were 
so sensible of the infirmity of their 
cause; if they would. not urge, in a 
formal and public manner, the very 
evidence which they offered to supply, 
what conclusion can a rational mind 
deduce, but that the fact was so well 
attested that it could not be refuted, 
and that inquiry would establish that 
which they endeavoured to destroy? 
But was their supineness, as to the 
T 
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testimony and conduct of the soldiers, 
at all compatible with men in their 
assumed situation? Was it likely 
that after having been thus betrayed, 
and in a great measure exposed to 
public suspicion and odium, they 
would let the affair drop, and the 
negligent soldiers escape without pu- 
nishment or reprimand! Could they 
have substantiated the assertion which 
they put into the mouth of the guard, 
could they have made it appear that 
the body was really stolen, they would 
have effected their object, and es- 
caped the possibility of suspicion. 
They had every motive to display the 
falsehvod of the Resurrection if they 
could: to what then can their silence 
be attributed? Another circumstance 
tends to add to the probable falsehood 
of the Jewish story. The credit of 
the Roman authorities was impli- 
eated. Their soldiers had been guilty 
of a most culpable neglect of duty : 
this was declared by the Jews; but 
that the charge was considered as too 
trifling and obviously false to demand 
inquiry or refutation, is certainly the 
inference from the silence which the 
Roman authorities observed. There 
is no ground for supposing that Pilate 
or any of his attendants would give 
falsehood the appearance of truth by 
not refuting that which was publicly 
asserted. As at his hands Jesus 
Christ had undergone the tortures of 
the cross, there is no reason to infer 
that analleged Resurrection or removal 
of the body from the sepulchre, said 
to have been accomplished by the 
negligence of the guard, would have 
passed without his notice and inquiry, 
unless that Resurrection had been et- 
fected in a mode which excluded the 
possiblity of a denial of its truth. 
Never was there a more unaccount- 
able silence than that of the Jews and 
the Romans; and if all the events are 
connected, that silence will amount to, 
at least, a strong presumptive proof 
that they had not the power to falsify 
the apostolical assertions. 

But independent of the negative 
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testimony thus afforded, we have also 
the positive testimony of a compe- 
tent number of witnesses who were 
satisfied of the reality of the Resur- 
rection by occular proof. The apostles 
declared it publicly after its alleged 
occurrence. We find them repeating 
their assertions before the sanhedrin 
or Jewish council, before whom they 
were brought, charged with preach- 
ing Christianity. But it is so very 
remarkable, that here, in an_ open 
court, with the very men who pro- 
pagated the report of the Resurrec- 
tion before them, with the means of 
convicting them of the most odious 
alleged cheat that was ever fabricated ; 
with the assumed ability to demon- 
strate that the body of Christ had 
been stolen while the soldiers slept; 
with all those advantages the sarhe- 
drin did not even so much as attempt 
to impugn the Resurrection; but 
simply told the apostles that they 
had been forbidden to ‘¢ teach in his 
(Christ’s) name,” and that instead of 
being silenced by the prohibition, 
they “ filled Jerusalem” with their 
“doctrine,” and intended to bring 
the blood pf Jesus on their heads. 
Did the Jews forget that the authen- 
ticity of the religion which they op- 
posed rested on the reality of the Re- 
surrection? If they did, the apostles 
did not. They declared it, and the 
sanhedrin did not disprove or deny it. 
They who persecuted and murdered 
Him who propagated a religion which 
they condemned and reviled, should 
have allowed him topass uncontradicted 
in that by which his entire mission was 


‘ratified, and by which also their con- 


demnation and injustice were implied, 
if they had the power of demonstrat- 
ing an imposture, is absolutely in- 
credible. With truth on their side,and 
exempt from apprehension as to se- 
cular consequences, and countenanced 
by the Roman authorities, why did 
they not disprove the Resurrection? 
There is but one reply—they could 
not, for it was notorious and true. 
Now what sufficient motive could 














have induced the apostles to allege 
the resurrection if it did not occur? 
Some impulse must have stimulated 
them if they declared a falsehood. 
There must have been some object to 
be gained. But what was likely to be 
the obvious and immediate effect of 
their supposed falsehood? ‘There 
was no pecuniary advantage, and no 
credit or fame to be acquired; and 
impostors could not have been sus- 
tained in an effort to establish a reli- 
gion which they knew to be a tissue 
of dogmas and lies, when at the same 
time it gave general offence to those 
who had the best means to extinguish 
itatonce. If they had been conscious 
of publishing an imposition, no pro- 
spective success could have been an- 
ticipated, as inquiry and time would 
constantly have rendered it impossible. 
But would man, attempting impo- 
sition, be likely to muke private sacri- 
fices for a barren falsehood, by which, 
if established, they would gain no- 
thing? Would the mere love of decep- 
tion make the designing and wily cheats 
devlare that which exposed them to 
disgrace, contempt, and death? In 
demonstrated impositions we may al- 
ways discover that private advantage 
is the proposed end, and ingenuity is 
exercised in the invention of adapted 
means. But the alleged Resurrection 
could not effect a single sufficient or 
conceivable benefit for those by whom 
the allegation was made and support- 
ed. Jt involved that which would 
tend to deter from the declaration of 
even truth itself. Persecution and 
suffering, suspicion and rejection, 
were not calculated to act as exciting 
motives to the supposed deception. 
That the apostles in reality believed 
in the Resurrection, is, therefore, the 
only valid inference which can be ra- 
tionally made. It cannot be denied 


that conviction of the reality of such 
a singular and striking evidence of 
the truth of Christianity would be a 
sufficient motive to induce that deter- 
mination on which the apostles acted. 
Convinced by the most powerful and 
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indubitable attestation that Jesus 
Christ had risen from the dead, ae- 
cording to his prediction; that he had 
taught a religion which would tend to 
the amelioration of mankind; that he 
had declared and demonstrated a state 
of immortality in which happiness 
should be awarded to the humble, the 
purified, and good; that he had an- 
nounced that which should remove 
perplexity and settle doubt; that he 
had instead introduced that without 
which mankind must remain in degra- 
dation and uncertainty ;—with such a 
conviction, produced and sustained by 
miraculous proof and moral evidence, 
their exertions, enduring firmness, and 
resolution, are perfectly compatible. 
Their declaration and conduct have 
under such assumption, an adequate— 
a sufticient motive—an origin produc- 
ing @ consistent result. 

The assumed belief of the apostles 
in the veracity of the Resurrection, is 
also connected with circumstances 
which render it credible. Even in their 
own accounts, in the very books in 
which they recorded the solemn event, 
in the very page which was intended 
to excite the belief of the reader, we 
find their doubts declared. They were 
called upon to acknowledge a stupen- 
dous miracle which required a sensible 
test, and an occular demonstration. 
This they demanded ; and we find in 
one instance that the evidence of sight 
was deemed insufficient, and that touch 
was required to render the truth of 
vision certain ;—that one sense was 
called on to correct or confirm the 
other. Ifthe apostles believed in the 
Resurrection, which none can deny or 
disprove, they could not have been 
deceived. The mode and circumstan- 
ces did not admit of deception. No 
intervenient chicanery could be prac- 
tised on them; for they had only to 
decide whether he who was dead was 
resucitated ;— whether he who was 
crucified had risen from the tomb. 

Let us therefore recapitulate the 
facts connected with the subjeet, and 
adopt the inference which they suggest. 
T2 
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NARRATIVE OF AN ATHEIST. 
(Concluded from p. 263.) 


“Ve RY different were the feelings and 
circumstances in which I now entered 
London, in comparison with those 
which attended me before I left. Up- 
wards of two years had elapsed ; dur- 
ing which my person was not more 
changed than my mind, fortunes, and 
prospects. I found myself in the 
possession of a considerable share of 
nautical knowledge, respected by the 
captain with whom I had sailed, and 
freed from those apprehensions of 
future destitution which had formerly 
darkened and imbittered my hours of 
foresight or anticipation. My pros- 
perity seemed secure, and I felt that 
secret pride which the success of self- 
exertion so generally inspires. But 
every pleasure is imperfect without 
participation, and I therefore went into 
the country to communicate my good 
fortune to those who knew not whether 
their child existed or was dead. My 
poor mother was indeed delighted at 
my safety and unexpected return; and 
her first impulse was to return thanks 
to that Almighty Being who had pre- 
served me amidst frequent perils. 
Could my heart have burst the bonds 
of my darkened «understanding, its 
aspirations and thanksgivings would 
at that moment have been mingled 
with hers: but religious sympathy 
had been too long under the congeal- 
ing influence of Atheism to overpower 
my logical dugmas. I felt pleased, 
but pitied the mistaken object of my 
parent’s gratitude. I however con- 
cealed sentiments which would have 
agonized her heart, and added to that 
grief, in which she indulged over my 
departed father. Grief, combined 
with physical causes, had brought 
him to a premature grave; and my 
mother was abandoned in the world 
with very scanty means of support. 
“I determined to pursue the profes- 
sion which promised me the ability 
of supporting one to whom I was in- 
debted fot every species of maternal 
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tenderness and regard ; nor did I fee? 
inclined to linger away that time which 
ought to be applied te the improve- 
ment of my pecuniary condition. But 
there was one for whom I felt an at. 
tachment which had been unsubdued 
by time and absence, and from whom 
I had once derived the highest enjoy- 
ment by a communion of mind and 
similarity of sentiment. 

“Though my youthful intimacy 
with this amiable young lady had 
never assumed a decided religious 
character, I now discovered that the 
exalted and tender feelings which 
Christianity generates he.’ contribut- 
ed secretly to our hajpiness, and 
formed that in her which was most 
likely to create permanent regard. 
A thousand asperities are softened, 
and many incidents enlivened or ren- 
dered profitable by the influence of 
Religion. It does not glance round 
a comparatively vacant existence, on 
which there is nothing to hope or 
rely, but fixes the mind on a definite 
object, the contemplation of which 
exalts and purifies. To associate the 
future with the present is the province 
of excursive fancy or more solemn 
meditation, and the impulse thence 
generated is at once pleasing and sa- 
lutary. But my hope seemed now 
extinguished: if fancy ranged for- 
ward, what could it discover but a 
gloomy void—a cheerless vacuity of 
existence which should terminate in 
multiplied darkness and extinction! 
With the awful change in my senti- 
ments, she was at first unacquainted ; 
and it was therefore natural for her to 
attempt to recal those feelings and 
associations which piety had formerly 
bestowed. How jealous is the hu- 
man mind of existence! Remem- 
brance would bid a portion of life 
return, and expectation enjoy coming 
hours before they arrive. But what 
I had once admired, now assumed 
a different appearance. The spon- 
taneous bursts of gratitude to God, 
in which I had once united, now 
seemed a piece of superstitious én- 
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thusiasm, which my deadened sensi- 
bilities regarded with latent contempt; 
and every indication of confirmed re- 
ligious feeling operated, by a sort of 
spiritual necessity, to diminish my re- 
gard. The atlinity of goodness which 
religion sustains, was destroyed in 
me, and what formerly attracted now 
repelled. Still I dared not to dis- 
close my real state of feeling and 
opinion. But the secret gradually 
transpired. Unguarded expressions 
produced suspicion, and the trembling 
girl at length accused me of a de- 
elension of religious principles. I 
was taken by surprise, and the im- 
pulse of integrity produced the con- 
fession fthat I was an Atheist! She 
regarded me for a moment with a 
look of astonishment and horror, and 
then recovering, uttered a wish that 
I might live to reject such a terrible 
dogma. Our connection ceased, for 
it could no longer produce happiness. 

** T shortly afterwards took leave of 
my native town, and again proceeded 
to London. Here I found that my 
previous interest had increased, and I 
was recommended to enter the navy, 
as war, at that period, offered many 
opportunities of advancement. I must 
pass over several intervening years, 
during which I shared in several of 
the naval triumphs of England, and 
through the influence of friends ob- 
tained promotion ; while the receipt 
of prize-money had removed me from 
pecuniary restrictions. [ began toexult 
in the pride of my heart. My escapes 
in several severe actions inspired no 
sensations of gratitude, but created a 
reckless impetuosity arising out of the 
believed doctrine of fatality, by which 
Limagined myself exempt from dan- 
ger. But I could not entirely forget, 
and, in spite of resistance, I sometimes 
thought that [ had lost what it would 
be impossible to regain. I was alter- 
nately gloomy and irritable, and cun- 
stantly panted for those scenes of ex- 
citement which supplied new stimulus, 
and, for awhile, prevented the incursion 
of offensive thoughts. 
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“« It was towards the conclusion of 
the war that, following the fortunes 
of a promoted lieutenant, J removed 
with him to a brig destined to cruise 
in the channel. Our object was to 
destroy the privateers which infested 
the coast. But we had not been long 
at sea when we were discovered and 
chased by a French frigate, our supe- 
rior in forceand sailing. We attempted 
safety by flight, but the enemy rapidly 
neared us; and death or imprison- 
ment were the obvious result. Our 
captain was one of those determined 
spirits who despised submission with- 
out resistance. He calculated on the 
effect which a well-directed broadside 
might produce on the sailing geer of 
the Frenchmen. The men were sent 
to quarters, the guns were double 
shotted. The frigate neared us,—our 
colours were hoisted, the brig was 
suddenly yawed from her course, and 
her broadside directed on the enemy. 
Jn an instant was she fired into, but it 
was ineffectual ; and, before our guns 
were reloaded, simultaneous flashes 
from the long-gun-deck tier of the 
frigate preceded, for a moment, the 
crash of our bulwarks and masts, and 
the thunders of the explosion. The 
decks were strewed with the wounded 
and dead ; among the latter the cap- 
tain, and the former myself. The 
brig was taken, and we were carried 
captives into a neighbouring port of 
France. I was severely injured by 
the contusion and laceration I had re- 
ceived, and confinement, in a hostile 
country, did not tend to soothe irri- 
tation. 

“ T had not, however, leisure to re- 
flect on my past life, which had been 
preserved amidst so many dangers; 
and my present afflictions tended to 
awaken thoughts and feelings, to 
which I had long been a stranger. 
But I feared to indulge them. I 
began to read some Atheistical works 
in French, but my mind fell suddenly 
into a state of confusion, and the sta- 
bility of my conviction was evidently 
shaken. The intensity of reflection, 
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and the constant struggle to arrange 
idea and establish my former belief, 
induced a relapse; and for three 
months I was in alow and dangerous 
state. But it was here that I first 
contemplated the doctrine of causation 
with deliberate candour, and imagined 
that my code might possibly be capa- 
ble of revision. Severe indeed were 
my struggles against the increasing evi- 
dences of natural theology; and 
though the understanding occasionally 
perceived truth, pride was pertinacious 
in its adherence to error. But so 
powerfully certain did the existence 
of a Supreme Being at length appear, 
that my objections were subdued, and 
1 was compelled to return to my pre- 
vious deistical principles. 

“* Peace was shortly afterwards re- 
stored, and I hastened hoine, ceter- 
mined to acknowledge my reclama- 
tion from Atheism to her who had 
been so deeply hurt by its avowal. J 
speedily reached the inland residence 
of my friends, who appeared much 
surprised at my appearance. I found 
that an accouut of our action with the 
French frigate had been long received, 
and that it was generally believed that 
I was numbered among the multitude 
reported to have been killed by her 
destructive fire. I had had no means 
of communicating with England, and 
the supposition of my death was there- 
fore uncorrected and gradually con- 
fined by time. I eagerly made inqui- 
ries respecting her whom I now loved 
for those prinvipies at which IT was 
once offended, and indulged in the de- 
lightful anticipation of atoning for the 
pain which my conduct had created. 
‘The moment of happiness appeared 
certain and near. But the tears glis- 
tened in the eyes of my aged pareat 
when she declared that W—— was no 
more. The feelings I experienced 
need no description. My misery 
seemed complete, and incapable of 
enlargement or exaggeration. 

I appeared like one whose existence 
was predoomed to bitter and endless 
miserv—abandoned to darkness and 
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despair. The violence of feelings 
threw me into a fever, and for some 
time I seemed verging on the confines 
of eternity. But my life was spared 
that [ might be further reclaimed 
from the dominion of error. I gra- 
dually recovered; and time, which 
‘has the same effect on the mind, as 
distance on the eye,’ soothed the in- 
tensity of feeling into a tranquil and 
enduring melancholy. I was now 
naturally led to reflect on the separa- 
tion which death had produced, and 
which to me appeared to be for ever. 
I had no future restoration on which 
I could rely. Yet why, I reasoned 
with myself, should a Being whose 
designs must be as infinite as his na- 
ture, implant those sympathies and 
affections, the objects of which are to 
be withdrawn as soon as enjoyed—to 
be removed as soon as loved and appre- 
ciated. ‘To create a being with the de- 
sire and ability of happiness, and yet 
to refuse the enjoyment which he was 
made to receive,—to tantalize by the 
uncertain possession and final destruc- 
tion of that by which it was excited,— 
appeared so anomalous and inconsist- 
ent, that I rejected the supposition 
as false and absurd. 

“Sorrow had softened my heart, 
and the consciousness of previous mis- 
take had abated ;pride, and rendered 
the notion of the infallibility of human 
judgment ridiculous. Yet, I thought, 
in reference to my departed friend, if 
it appear inconsistent that earthly 
connections should be so soon dis- 
solved, and not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that He whose designs are infi- 
nite should desire to perpetuate that 
happiness which he has given us the 
capacity to enjoy, and if a future state 
be compatible with his goodness, why 
should it be thought impossible or 
incredible that he should. reveal a 
truth which at onee tends to harmo- 
nize and illustrate his general Provi- 
dence ! To me the certainty of such a 
state appeared the only source of 
hope and possible felicity. I had seen 
enough of the. transient nature of 
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earthly good, and longed to be assured 
of some state where the objects of 
desire do not deride by a perpetual 
recession, and where change and re- 
paration shall be known no more. 

“© That Revelation was desirable, I 
acutely felt, and the estimation of its 
probability became an object of eager 
inquiry. I belieye that I had now ac- 
quired that spirit which is requisite 
for the reception of all instruction. 
I felt myself ignorant and humbled, 
and once more did my aspirations as- 
cend to the Source of Truth, and in- 
voke his aid in my inquiry and decision. 
The historical evidences of Christianity 
I found too multitudinous to be denied ; 
while its moral purity seemed too su- 
perior not to be convincing: and I 
at length felt some portion of that 
hope and consolation which it was 
given to inspire and sustain.” 





Tue INFLUENCE oF Evin Sririts. 


A Correspondent, whose motive cer- 
tainly appears suspicious, inquires, 
whether those passages in the Gospel 
which describe evil spirits as actuating 
the bodies of men, are not to be re- 
garded as the interpolations of monks, 
who were known to be fond of the 
marvellous, This is a question which 
must be mainly discussed on the as- 
sumed authenticity of Revelation, 
which at once negatives the inquiries 
of our correspondent. 

I: is emphatically declared that Je- 
sus Christ brought life and immortal- 
ity to light, and that he made us ac- 
quainted with a state beyond the grave, 
of which we otherwise could have had 
no definite assurance or certain know- 
ledge. The probability of the exist- 
ence of such astate was.often asserted 
by ancient philosophers; and that its 
invisibility is not incompatible with its 
existence, might be demonstrated by 
endless analogies. The thinking prin- 
ciple, constantly active, is unseen, and 
is not a matter of sensible conscious- 
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ness ; and essential eleetricity is con- 
cealed from occular cognizance, and 
known only by its effects. In both 
these cases, things are known to exist 
and operate, and yet to elude the 
acutest search, and to remain hidden 
and mysterious. 

The declared existence of the spi- 
ritual world, does not, therefore, in- 
volve any thing which is opposed to 
rational probability or common ana- 
logy; and when considered in con- 
nection with the evidences which au- 
thenticated the truth of Him by whom 
it was specifically declared and at- 
tested, must be regarded as a matter 
of well-substantiated belief. That 
there is an intimate connection be- 
tween this state of disembodied spi- 
rits and the mind of man in the pre- 
sent world, is asserted in different 
parts of the evangelical and apostolical 
writings. It is asserted, by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that there is ‘“‘joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repent 
eth.” The general cognizance which 
the inhabitants of the spiritual world 
have of the condition of men, is here 
declared; for as the joy is alleged as 
the consequence of an event which 
transpires in the earth, it is at once 
implied and maintained that the 
knowledge of that event is revealed or 
conveyed to those to whom it affords 
the most benevolent and exalted gra- 
tification. The apostle corroborates 
the principles of this view when he 
says that “‘ angels are ministering spi- 
rits sent forth to minister to the wants 
of man.” They must know the wants 
to which they minister, and be in 
more immediate communication with 
man than we may commonly imagine. 
This is the view disclosed by revealed 
religion. Now there is no more difli- 
culty for the invisible world to be in 
connection with the visible, than there 
is for the invisible soul or volitive and 
thinking power, to be attached to. the 
body without any obvious mode of phy- 
sical connection, without a sensible link 
which the eye might discover, or inves- 
tigation ascertain, But it is obvious 
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that the mind of man is the medium 
by which he is associated with the 
other world. This is attested by the 
doctrine of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, whose operations on the spi- 
ritual part of man are declared by 
Scripture, and corroborated by human 
experience. It is said, that God, as 
the primary origin of all that is good, 
“ works in us to will and to do,” and 
the mind is the evident and implied 
medium of the divine action. With 
spiritual essences, and the immaterial 
part of man, there is here declared 
and undeniable connection. 

That evil spirits have an influence 
on men is likewise asserted by the 
same Divine authority; and the awful 
degree to which it was carried, is de- 
scribed in those passages of the Gospel 
to which our correspondent objects. 
But though it is said that devils were 
cast out of men, it is not at all im- 
plied that they had an immediate 
residence in the human body: the 
mind was the medium through which 
they operated; and, with this view, 
the relation is credible and impressive. 
That mind can operate on mind, is an 
obvious and well-known fact. He 
that offers reproach and insult natu- 
rally excites emotions of anger or dis- 
dain, which are externally indicated 
by the countenance; and if the excite- 
ment be long-continued and violent, 
passion will be exhibited in corres- 
ponding acts of physical outrage. 
While, on the other hand, tender- 
ness, affection, and friendship, call 
forth smiles and every indication of 
‘delight and happiness. We hence 
conclude that spirits, good and bad, 
as declared by the Gospel, can act on 
the human mind ; that through it they 
may even stimulate the body; and 
that this degree of influence existed 
in the case of the demons mentioned 
by the evangelical writers. 

It has, indeed, been inferred, that 
madness is produced by the intense 
influence to which we allude ; and of 
this opinion, if we remember rightly, 
was the late Sir J. Pringle. That the 
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objects of the demoniacal influence 
were insane, is very evident, and that 
the human mind would in this state 
be rendered highly susceptible of such 
influence, is a deductiog sanctioned 
by reason and analogy. But over this 
degraded and fearful condition of hu- 
manity, Jesus Christ is represented 
to have had power. He “ cast out 
devils,” that is, he removed that in- 
fernal influence which was eperating 
with awful intensity on the minds of 
men, and through that medium pro- 
ducing distortions and violence in the 
body. A local residence in the ma- 
terial form, is not asserted or im- 
plied. 

But a most important practical 
lesson is taught by this portion of 
Revelation. It declares that we are 
in communication with the invisible 
world, liable to influences good and 
bad, and that the Redeemer has the 
power to controul the latter, and se- 
cure and extend the former. As 
the character of thought and inelin- 
ation will indicate the character of 
these spiritual associates, how soli- 
citous should we be respecting those 
impulses and reflections which we so 
constantly experience. A tendency 
to evil, or a laxity of pious resolution, 
renders us peculiarly liable to the suc- 
vessful attacks of “‘ our ghostly ene- 
mies.” Between the evil of the hu- 
man mind and evil spirits, there is 
a sort of spirtual affinity or attraction: 
and it is only as we endeavour to sup- 
press its influence, and invoke the aid 
of the Saviour, that we remove the 
danger by which we are threatened. 
Instead, therefore, of being offended 
at those passages which declare the 
existence of an infernal influence 
operating on the human mind, and 
that Jesus Christ had the power to 
subjugate and remove it, we should re- 
gard it as one of those solemn truths 
which nothing but Revelation could 
disclose,—as one of those liabilities 
in which we require the aid of Him 
without whom the strength of man is 
perfect weakness. 
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THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 





Tue Rev. Dr. FLeTcHeEr, 

At Lower Street Chapel, Islington. 
(From a Correspondent ) 
Dr. Fletcher delivered a Sermon from 
John xx. 27, 28: “Then saith he to Tho- 
mas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold 
my hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side: and Thomas 
answered and said unto him, My Lord 
and my God.” He commenced by ob- 
serving there is a diversity of character 
among the true disciples of Jesus; for 
this diversity various reasons may be as- 
signed ; one may be—natural disposition. 
The Gospel of Christ does not destroy 
natural peculiarities, but sanctifies and 
directs them into a proper channel. I 
have sometimes thought, observed the 
Preacher, that the characters of John, 
Peter, and Thomas are descriptive of 
three distinct classes of individuals; Peter 
was precipitate and zealous; John, though 
not less zealous than Peter, was more 
distinguished for sympathy and tender- 
ness, which peculiarly fitted him to be 
the “disciple whom Jesus loved;” Tho- 
mas was inquisitive and curious, and 
though curiosity is the fountain of know- 
ledge, as it leads to its acquisition, yet it 
may sometimes advance too far, and de- 
sire acquaintance with those things at 
which even angels wonder. When Tho- 
mas is introduced to our notice in the 
Gospels, he is generally asking ques- 
tions, denoting distrust. An example of 
his unbelief we have in the narrative con- 
nected with the text. 

Let us notice the incredulity of Thomas 
(verse 25) ; and thisarose from his not being 
present with the disciples when the Lord 
appeared to them; certainly he ought 
to have been present on that hallowed oc- 
casion—the first Christian sabbath ; hence 
we may learn a very instructive lesson— 
how much is lost by irregularity and ab- 
sence from the house of God. How often 
‘do ministers prepare, with anxious soli- 
citude, for the particular instruction of 
some of their flock, and find, to their in- 
expressible sorrow, those very individuals 
absent! What grief would it have saved 
Thomas, had he been present! This 
incredulity was unreasonable in itself, 
It was opposed to just testimony. How 
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little should we believe, if we credited 
only what we saw! 

14 was ungenerous to the disciples. 
He was no stranger to them; he was 
intimately acquainted with their prin- 
ciples and dispositions; he had known 
them three years; he was aware of 
their previous partial unbelief; besides, 
it was doubting their capacity to de- 
liver a proper verdict. 

It was ungrateful to the Saviour, Had 
he not witnessed him, before his death, 
perform miracles, equally great with his 
resurrection? the dead raised after they 
had undergone several degrees of putre- 
faction? Moreover, did he nut hear Jesus 
promise, in allegorical language, that he 
would destroy the temple, and in three 
days raise itup? Certainly he did. 

It was criminal. He prescribed, in a 
tone of language of unwarrantable dic- 
tation, the nature and extent of the testi- 
mony he required. Let us now con- 
template the condescension of the Sa- 
viour. How can we sufficiently admire 
it?) Has not such condescension been 
experienced by you? 

The effect of this condescension on the 
mind of Thomas (verse 28). It does not 
appear, that after all, he availed himself 
of tangible evidence, but only exclaimed, 
« My Lord and my God” This was the 
language of grateful astonishment. Tho- 
mas knew that the evidence adduced, 
was a proof of the Saviour’s Divinity: 
the transaction also shewed his intimate 
acquaintance with the human heart, 
for Thomas was conscious the disciples 
had not divulgéd his unbelief; also, the 
time and manner were sufficient to raise 
astonishment—the disciples were present 
—the Lord appeared, and, after having 
saluted them with “ Peace be unto you,” 
turns immediately to the incredulous dis- 
ciple, and, without any introduction, ad- 


» dresses him in the well-known language 


of “ Thomas ;” and then goes on “* Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands,” 
&c. It was the exclamation of decided 
conviction, Jesus was willing to afford 
the evidence he desired. He was con- 
vinced ; and instead of availing himself 
of it, gave vent to his feelings. The oc- 
casional incredulity of the other dis- 
ciples, and the simplicity with which they 
have recorded it, demonstrate the truth 
of the resurrection, It was the language 
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of devout homage. Possessing the evi- 
dence of his being the Messiah, he pos- 
sessed the evidence, on the ground of pro- 
phetic authority, of his being the Divine 
Messiah, I know there is a school of 
criticism that would invalidate this testi- 
mony, and attribute this exclamation to 
the effect of momentary surprise; nay, 
would even make Thomas guilty of im- 
pious profanity, by taking the name of 
God in vain; but the evangelist, as if 
anticipating this blasphemous perversion, 
narrates, that Thomas not only said this, 
but said it “unto him.” 

It was the language of solemn dedi- 
cation. Improvement. 1. The true dis- 
ciples of Christ devote themselves to his 
service, 2. The religion of Christ does not 
shrink from the minutest investigation. 
3. They are truly blessed who believe 
in Christ (ver.29). And, as a remark 
suggested by the whole, 4. They who do 
not submit to Christ on the evidence of 
of faith, shall submit on the evidence of 
sense when it is too late. 


Tne Rev. James ABBOTT, 
At the Reformed English Church, Cannon 
Street Road, 


Tue above gentleman, last Sunday, 
opened a place of worship under the 
above designation, and delivered a Dis- 
course in which he urged his reasons for 
dissenting from the Established Church, 
for the ministry of which he was duly 
educated at Cambridge. We, however, 
omit the polemical and retain only the 
mere practical part of his discourse. He 
chose for his text, | Peter iii, 15: “ But 
sanctify the Lord God in your heats, and 
be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of 
the hope that is in you with meekness 
and fear.” Christianity is a system of 
faith, piety, and morals, based upon a 
series of well-authenticated, notorious, 
and palpable facts. Unlike the extrava- 
gances of the Coran or the fables of the 
Vedas, it appealed to the senses of those 
to whom it submitted its claims, and 
gave them physical evidence that it was 
no cunningly devised fable. 1 need hardly 
remind you, that when God, who at sun- 
dry times, and in divers manners, spake 
in times past unto the fathers by the pro- 
phets, spake to us, in these latter days, by 
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his Son :---He bare him witness, both with 
signs and wonders, and with divers mi- 
racles. ‘These were the credentials of 
his divine mission, and so numerous and 
unquestionable were the prodigies he per- 
formed, that his very enemies stood abash- 
ed, and confessed that they knew not 
whence he derived the power to perform 
his wondrous works. In this, as well as 
in many other respects, verifying the 
truth of ancient prophecy, “Go unto 
this people and say, Hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand; and seeing ye 
shall sce, and shall not perceive.” 

It is much to be regretted that the 
rational belief of the Christian religion is 
too little attended to in the present day. 
Feeling is permitted too generally to su- 
percede knowledge; and the consequences, 
as might be anticipated, are to be found 
in the superficial character and awfully 
inconsistent practice of the thousands, 
and of those too who assume the minis- 
terial name. Not that I would have it 
supposed that I am for excluding feeling 
or the affections from religious belief and 
practice; by no means. The truth must 
be loved; but it must also be known or 
understood. The grounds upon which it 
is submitted to belief; the objects which 
it proposes to accomplish; the adapt- 
ation of its means to the condition and 
exigencies of human nature, must all 
be known and understood as objects of 
rational belief, as well as of human affec- 
tion. It is quite true, and happily we 
have seen hundreds of instances, in which 
it has been proved, that the Word of God, 
before unknown, even in its outward 
letter, to the individual, has been made 
quick and powerful, and sharper than a 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the di- 
viding asunder of soul and body. The 
mind has been suddenly enlightened, the 
heart melted, and the recipient made a 
new creature; and all this without any 
process of argumentation, or any mental 
apprehension of the external evidences 
of the Christian system. Possession of 
the heart has been taken by the Spirit of 
God, and the understanding has at once 
submitted to its convincing evidence. 
But it does not follow that God would 
have this state of ignorance perpetuated. 
“ For the heart to be without knowledge 
is not good;” and we may be assured 
that a person, who having thus been 
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brought to a knowledge of the truth 
by the direct operation of the Holy Spirit 
upon the heart, will soon be exposed to 
all the dangers of apostacy, unless the 
mind be fortified by knowledge. This is 
necessary to defend the Christian against 
the wiles of the devil, as is the influence 
of the Holy Spirit himself. 

Such was evidently the view taken of 
this subject by the apostle Peter, as is 
seen in the words quoted for my text: 
“ Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.” 
It is not now my intention to treat this 
subject in an exegetical manner. 1 have 
selected it rather for the purpose of sug- 
gesting that train of thinking to which 
Ihave led your attention; and further to 
introduce, what you will doubtless expect 
upon @he present occasion, viz., a state- 
ment of a few of my motives and objects 
in the occupancy of this pulpit. 

Mr. Abbott then proceeded to detail his 
reasons for separating from the Establish- 
ment, and attempted to evince that th 
present form of Episcopal government is 
not sanctioned by the Scriptures. He first 
examined the Scripture character and 
office of bishops, their power in ordaining 
or rejecting the candidates for holy orders, 
and then proceeded to offer some remarks 
on what he conceived to be the evils of 
the alliance between church and state, 
and the injustice of making Dissenters 
contribute to an institution from which 
they derived no benefit. After dwelling 
for some time on those points, and en- 
deavouring to shew that Christianity was 
sufficient to maintain itself in the world 
without a connection with the secular 
power of the state, he urged the necessity 
of a practical application of the text from 
the consideration of the present aspect of 
the world. 

“ But sanctify the Lord God in your 
hearts.” 
son for this exhortation, when we consider 
the present aspect of the times, If ever 
there ix one time more than another, when 
professors of religion should be careful to 
practice the duties enjoined, to “sanctify 
the Lord God in their hearts,” it is when 
we live in an age like the present, There 
are times, says an eloquent writer, when 
the whole moral world seems to stand 
still, There are others when it seems im- 
pelled towards its goal with an accelerated 
furce. The present is a period more in- 


Is there not, my brethren, rea- | 
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teresting, perhaps, than any which has 
been known in the whole flight of time. 
The scenes of Providence thicken upon 
us so fast, and are shifted with so strange 
a rapidity, as if the great drama of the 
world were drawing toaclose. Events 
have taken place of late, and revolutions 
have been effected, which, had they been 
foretold a very few years ago, would have 
been viewed as visionary and extravagant; 
and their influence is yet far from being 
spent. Europe never presented such a 
spectacle before, and it is worthy of being 
contemplated with the proudest attention 
by allits inhabitants. The empire of dark- 
ness and despotism has been smitten with 
a stroke which has sounded through the 
universe. When we see whole kingdoms, 
after reposing for centuries on the lap of 
their rulers, start from their slumber, 
the dignity of man rising up from de- 
pression, and tyrants trembling on their 
thrones, who can remain entirely indiffer- 
ent, or fail to turn his eye towards a the- 
atre so august and extraordinary! These 
are a kind of throes and struggles of 
nature, to which it would be a sullenness 
to refuse our sympathy. Old foundations 
are breaking up; new edifices are reas- 
ing; institutions which {have been long 
held in veneration, as the most sublime 
refinements of human wisdom and policy, 
which age hath cemented and confirmed, 
which power hath supported, which elo- 
quence hath conspired to embellish and 
opulence to cherish, are falling fast into 
decay. New prospects are opening on 
every side, of such amazing variety and 
extent, as to stretch further than the eye 
of the most enlightened can reach. But 
my time is already expired for such ex- 
ercises as the present, I must hasten toa 
close. 

“Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.” 
May I be permitted to ask, Where are 
now your thoughts? Are they searching 
into the mysteries of Divine goodness and 
love? Are they tracing the development 
of the mighty scheme planned and exe- 
cuted for the recovery of mortals? Are 
they scrutinizing their individual expe- 
rience of religion, with a view to its in- 
crease; or conceiving new methods of 
glorifying God? Where are our passions 
in this noble work? Does sorrow flow for 
sins that oppose the best of beings, and 
crucified the Lord of life? Does anger 
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kindle against our evil appetites? Does 
fear apprehend only the displeasure of the 
Most High? Are our feet, like David's, 
swift to run in the way of his testimonies ? 
the hands ready to perform his will, to 
support his cause? Does the tongue oc- 
cupy itself in the praises of God, and re- 
echoing the anthems of celestial spirits ? 
No! Both soul and body are to the ob- 
jects asleep, rocked in the arms of the 
proudest slumber! Great God! what 
a sleep is this! Asleep for ages! For 
ages an unregenerate world has slept; 
from nearly its creation! Century after 
century, angels have paced the earth and 
wept and wondered at the dread pheno- 
menon! God himself came down to see; 
and observing the state of the children of 
men, emphatically pronounced it, the in- 
sensibility of death. Omniscience has 
employed the metaphor ; therefore judge 
it not too bold; for, in a spiritual sense, 
it is not difficult to point out the analogy 
between a dead corpse, and the soul in 
its fallen state. The former, it is true, 
has lost its faculties, while this retains 
them; but if they are not employed upon 
divine subjects; if they perceive not 
moral obligation; if men indulge in all 
that God forbids, and abide in this prac- 
tice, unconcerned, unapprehensive, nay, 
astonished that God should call them into 
judgment ; if they come into the house 
of God, and employ their minds there 
upon the fooleries of imagination, full of 
worldly images; if they sit and hear for 
weeks, and months, and years, without 
supposing the descriptions of the sinner 
directed to them; or applying to them- 
selves the warning voice, or take hold of 
a single promise, to sanctify the Lord 
God in their hearts, do not these things 
warrant the assertion, that they are spi- 
ritually dead? But is not this darkness 
and deadness self-imposed, and nothing 


else than the soul voluntarily absorb-. 


ing herself in sinful lusts? Hence the 
vengeance which is superadded : hence, 
for such strange perversity, the justice of 
God threatens the blackness of darkness, 
misery, and despair, unutterable and ever- 
lasting. The sentence is past, and has 
been executing continually, from before 
and since the flood to the present period, 
quick as men have been borne to their 
sepulchral tenements. Is it next to be 
visited on you? Who knows how soon ? 
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Sanctify then the Lord God in your 
hearts. Some have been saved by grace ; 
and the same mercy yearns, in the fulness 
of its compassion, over every sinner in 
this congregation. He who snatched, by 
the instrumentality of his servants, many 
of the ancient Jews ; of the Gentile Greeks 
and Romans, and persons of every kin- 
dred, tongue, and nation, from such a 
doom; has not now lost his willingness 
or power to save. He now says to his 
ministers, Pierce, pierce those dreary 
abodes of men, where they lie linked 
with apostate angels, waiting the day of 
wrath; bid them leave such ominous 
companionship ; tell them their cases are 
notequal ; cry, There is hope for man; 
seize the silver trumpet of the Gospel, 
and as ye pass through the myfMads of 
terrestrial mortals, sound in the loudest 
note, * Sanctify the Lord God in your 
hearts.” Father of heaven, we go! Sa- 
viour of the world, we go! Spirit of 
grace,we go! Attend us! O for the 
burning energy of St. Paul! “ Sanctify 
the Lord God in your hearts.” In a day 
of such excitement as the present, when 
even savages have taken the alarm, and 
stretched out their hands, saying to the 
Gospel-heralds, ‘ Come and help us:” 
when these barbarians have been aroused 
by British missionaries, shall Britons 
themselves be still backward in their call? 
No! Call upon God. He is ready; all- 
sufficient. Are you terrified at the night 
which envelops you, and the dreariness 
of its aspect? Despair not! Christ shall 
give you light ; he has pledged his name, 
his character, his truth, to this. He will 
fulfil his promise held out by his minis- 
ters; for he has bid them promise, Sanc- 
tify then the Lord God in your hearts, 
Look to him. The day-spring from on 
high hath visited us! It is the Sun of 
Righteousness, with healing in his beams; 
it is the fulness of the Godhead shining 
now, not as under the law, but in the 
meridian strength of Gospel-revelation, 
shedding the day! For as the Incarnate 
Saviour walked in Jewry at the approach 
of evening ; and when the mountain sha- 
dows were taking an ampler range, he 
cried to the assembled multitudes,. «I 
am come a light into the world; he that 
believeth in me shall not abide in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of lite.” 
Come then under his rays: they are vivi- 
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fying; let but one of them be introduced 
to the soul, and instantly the sentence of 
death is cancelled, the hand-writing is 
blotted out ; and sin, in its penal conse- 
quences, shall not have dominion over 
you, “for ye are not under the law but 
under grace,” They are vivifying: a 
resurrection from dead works to serve the 
living God; the implantation of holy 
principles, securing a blameless life ; they 
are enlightening, for their brilliancy ex- 
poses satanic snares, points out the paths 
safest to be trodden through life, dissi- 
pates the darkness of the tomb, and, across 
the obscurity of the future, tracks out 
a milky way up to heaven’s eternal seat; 
that we may pursue this track, God ot 
his infinite mercy grant, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 





REVIEW. 


os 


Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Produc- 
tions, and Discoveries. By WILLIAM 
Gopwin,. London: Effingham 
Wilson, 


Ir is now some weeks since we introduced 
to our readers Hope’s Essay on the Origin 
and Prospects of Man ; in which we offered 
some remarks as to his view of the cre- 
ation, though there is a similarity of title 
between the present volume and the one 
to which we refer, there is not much simi- 
Jarity of character. Mr. Godwin’s book 
consists of essays on a variety of sub- 
jects which are included in the “nature, 
productions, and discoveries” of man. Of 
the prevailing characteristic of the work, 
Mr. Godwin makes the following remark : 

One characteristic of the present publi- 
cation will not fail to offer itself to the most 
superficial reader. I know many men who 
are misanthropes, and profess to look down 
with disdain on their species. My creed is 
of an opposite character All that we 
observe that is best and most excellent in the 
intellectual world, is man: and it is easy to 
perceive in many cases, that the believer in 
mysteries does little more, than dress up his 
deity in the choicest of human attributes and 
qualifications. I have lived among, and I 
feel an ardent interest in and love for, my 
brethren of mankind. This sentiment, which 
I regard with complacency in my own breast, 
T would gladly cherish in others, In sucha 
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cause I am well pleased to enrol myself a 
missionary.” 

We have not at present the opportu- 
nity of analysing the contents of Mr. 
Godwin’s volume: but independently of 
the sentiment, we may assert that the 
style is simple, perspicuous, and pleasing. 
We fear, however, from incidental re- 
marks, that Mr. Godwin is not a cordial 
and entire believer in the Christian reve- 
lation, In his essay on “ Belief,” he 
recommends a prolixity of caution in 
adopting any proposition as true, which 
appears tu indicate scepticism. We are 
surely not to expend life in adjusting 
probabilities without decision of opinion. 
Temerity of judgment we do not admire 
or recommend; but there are certain 
evidences in connexion with Christianity, 
demanded and afforded, by whichwe may 
quickly decide. Though Pope vacillated 
between the Catholic and Protestant faith, 
there would surely be no great difficulty 
in ascertaining their respective credibility, 
especially as the former rests one of its 
doctrines on an alleged physical evidence 
which cannot be adduced. 

“ Beasts reason and are instructed by 
experience,” says Mr. Godwin; and the 
distinction between the brute and the hu- 
man species is therefore more in form 
than any thing else. But who that has 
observed animals can subscribe to this 
proposition, or imagine, that “ they infer, 
from the sense of what has come before, an 
assured expectation of what is to follow.” 
The whole of any genus is controled by 
an identical principle of instinct, which 
certainly operates independently of a 
conscious knowledge in the brute mind. 
The brute is not logically conscious of the 
wisdom by which his actions are directed ; 
nor does he evince any desire or capabil- 
ity to improve in knowledge. The cha- 
racter of his species is restricted and im- 
mutable. If brutes had knowledge and 
volition similar in kind to those of hu- 


‘manity, they must be regarded, in some 


degree at least, as accountable moral 
agents, although but “in the first step in 
the scale of reason” Such a conclusion 
would indeed be absurd; yet it certainly 
appears involved in Mr. Godwin’s propo- 
sition. On this subject, however, we shall 
offer some remarks in a future number. 
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Memoirs of William Fox, Esq. Founder Thou liftest up my thoughts on high, 
of the Sunday School Society. By To Him who spread yon arched sky ; 


Joseru Ivimey. Wightman. Mak’st me perceive His power how great! 
Who did the starry worlds create, 


Few institutions have mace more to Yet pencil’d thee with varied light, 
promote the spiritual welfare of the poorer And gave thee colours fair and bright. 
classes than Sunday Schools. There is I cannot throw thee down again; 
indeed no institution by which these orders Thon hest within ine walked ¢ train 
of society can be ameliorated but religious Of sweet reflections, all akin 

and moral instruction ; and this object is To those the blest take pleasure in: 


to a considerable degree accomplished by Yet such as thee we frequent meet, 
Sabbath teaching. As the origin of one And careless tread beneath cur feet, 
of the means by which Providence is In ev'ry pathway that we take, 
effecting the benefit of man, must be inte- Along the hedge, beside the brake. 
resting: we therefore imagine that the In Nature's field, take what you will, 
little volume before us will be extensively Each form displays consummate skill ; 


Be it an insect, flower, or stone, 
perused. It contains a condensed and If we attentive look thereon, 


well written account of the life of Mr, His handy work we wond'ring see, 

Fox, interspersed with some of his corres- And own the power of Deity ! 
pondence ; and is altogether a pleasing | And while we thus His works unfold, 
production. With Him we seem discourse to hold. 
But, list! I hear the church-bell sound; 
— - How sweetly it vibrates around! 

And bids me towards yon dome repair, 
POETRY. To join in sabbath-worship there. 

Ah! by how many is it heard 

Unheeded, and without regard ; 
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Trave turns thro’ a vale of sorrow, 
Sufferers in a scene of woe, 

Let not anger reach to-morrow, 
Let not wrath within you glow. 


All one destin’d course pursuing,— 
Varied path, the same the end ; 
Let us not, our folly ruing, 
Make a foe or lose a friend. 


All the world unseen exploring, 
Soon must each there pass alone, 
Let us then our God, adoring, 
Seek the place where peace is known. 


From our bed of dust when rising, 
May we find our joy complete ; 
May we then, our bliss high-prizing, 
All our fellow-travellers greet. 


In our glorious forms ascending, 
On the day of days supreme, 

Sorrow then no more attending, 
Praise shall be our only theme. 


Surrey. B. R. G. 





Lings 


Occasioned by plucking a Wild Flower 


JSrom a Hedge on a Sabbath Morning. 


Tov art a flower counted mean, 
Yet in thee is much beauty seen, 
Although a weed, a thing we deem 
Scarce worthy of a child’s esteem, 





Waking no worship in the breast, 
No thought of heaven, no holy zest 
For Virtue’s sustenance divine— 
The Saviour’s living bread and wine. 
O God! it were a pleasing sight, 
Did all men in thy love unite; 
And all, without a stray one, join 
On sabbath-mornings at thy shrine. 
O haste the day when such shall be 
The state of earth, that jubilee ! 
When man shall be asham‘d no more, 
Thee, his known Maker, to adore : 
Nor view thee with dark dread of mind, 
But as the Sire of all mankind: 
Not as thou ’rt now by many seen 
In heathen lands, of frightful mien ; 
Unknown to their untutor’d souls, 
But in the thunder as it rolls. 
Now to thy fane, my way I take, 
Thanks! that I journey’d thro’ this brake: 
This weed has tun’d to a fit key, 
My bosom, God, to worship thee! 

L. W. W. 


SyMPATHY. 


Mysterious Power! whose universal sway 

Through Nature’s vast dominion‘all obey! 

In every thing we witness thy control, 

And feel thy influence in the human soul. 

Why takes the blithesome lark his upward 
flight, 

When morn’s first beauties burst upon the 
sight, 
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When the bright sunbeams meet his op’ning 
eye, 

And call him forth to heaven and harmony? 

Whence, then, outspreads its leaves each night- 
clos'd flower, 

What is the wond’rous influence of the hour ? 

*Tis sympathy’s inexplicable power ! 

The owl, and bat, feel not these kindly joys, 

Them the bright sun delights not, but annoys, 

They love not Morning in her rosy trim, 

More dear to them the charms of twilight dim. 

When o’er the world, deep evening shadows 
steal, 

The transports of approachsng joy they feel, 

Rejoice in the departure of the light, 

And hail the dark obscurity of night. 

Ev’n thus in being’s dawn ihe soul should 

rise, 

With grateful matins towards its native skies; 

By sympathy impell’d—but Evil fings, 

Restraining fetters o’er its feeble wings; 

In vain it feels the influence from above, 

The still-indwelling influence of love; 

The ties of earth, about its pinions twine, 

And check the power of sympathies divine. 

Its mortal day wears on it learns to range, 

In lower earthly flight ; its feelings change ; 

It mourrs no more the fetter which restrains 

Its upward flight,—but here content remains. 

Its heavenly sympathies at length destroy’d, 

The shades of darkness are alone enjoy’d ; 

The sunbeam and the glory of the skies, 

Become offensive to its bat-like eyes ; 

And vainly on its soul Truth’s light may pour, 

Till Heaven itself those symputhies restore. 


REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 








THE ILLEGALITY OF SLAVERY. 


It is impossible not to conceive that men 
in their original state were equal, and 
very difficult to imagine how one would 
be subjected to another but by violent 
compulsion. An individual may, indeed, 
forfeit his liberty by a crime; but he 
cannot by that crime forfeit the liberty 
of his children. What is just of a cri- 
minal seems true likewise of a captive. 
A man may accept life of a conquering 
enemy on condiiion of perpetual servi- 
tude; but he cannot entail that servitude 
on his descendants; for no man can stipu- 
late without commission from another. 
Thecondition which himself accepts, his son 
or grandson perhaps would have rejected. 
No man is by nature the property of 
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another. And the rights of nature must 
be some way forfeited before they can be 
justly taken away.---Johnson. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Sir Tsaac set out in life a clamorous In- 
fidel, but that, on a nice examination of 
the evidences of Christianity, he had found 
reason to change his opinion. When the 
celebrated Dr. Halley was talking infi- 
delity before him, Sir Tsaac said, “ Man, 
you had better hold your tongue, you are 
talking about what you do not under- 
stand” So patient was this admirable 
man, not only of thinking, but of pain, 
that when in his last illness—that of the 
stone, his agony was so great, that drops 
of sweat forced themselves through a 
double night-cap which he wore, he never 
complained or cried out.— The Sabbath, 





THE THREE TEACHERS. 


To my question, how he could, at bis 
age, have mastered so many attainments, 
his reply was, that with his three teachers 
every thing might be learned, common 
sense alone excepted, the peculiar and 
rarest gift of Providence. These three 
teachers were Necessity, Habit, and Time. 
At his starting in life, Necessity had told 
him, that if he hoped to live, he must 
labour. Habit had turned the labour into 
indulgence, and Time gave every man an 
hour for every thing, unless he chose to 
yawn it away.---Salathiel. 








EFFECTS AND ADVANCE OF SCIENCE, 


ScrENcE is as yet in her infancy; byt in 
her infancy she has done much for man, 
The ciscoveries hitherto so beneficent to 
mankind, have generally been effected 
by the energies of individual minds: what 
hopes may we not entertain of the rapid 
progress of the happiness of man when 
illumination shall become general—when 
the united powers of a number of scien- 
tific men shall be employed in discovery ! 
Every thing seems to announce the rapid 
advance of this period of imprevement 
The time is approaching when despotism 
and superstition, those enormous charms 
that have so long enfettered mankind 
shall be annihilated,—when liberated 
man shall display the mental energies for 
which he was created, At that period 
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nations shall know that it is their interest 
to cultivate science, and that benevolent 
philosophy is never separated from the 
happiness of mankind —Sir H. Davy. 


_——- 
ADECDOTE. 


A DEGREE of ignorance, which would now 
be thought inexcusable in a school, was 
displayed by a young divine, in the time 
of Henry VIII, who, being appointed to 
preach before the king, turned his dis- 
course upon the evils of learning Greek, 


' and of attempting to form new interpret- 


ations of Scripture. Henry, whose ac- 
quaintance with Erasmus bad taught him 
to prize a knowledge of the dead lan- 
gues, exchanged looks with Dr. Pace, 

man of extensive acquirements and of 
Kiberal sentiments. When the sermon was 
firiished, the king appointed a solemn dis- 
putation between the preacher and Sir 
Thomas More, on the subject in question: 
the young ecclesiastic, having few reasons 
for bis assertions, was obliged to declare, 
that what he had said was prompted by 
the Spirit. “Not,” said the king, “by the 
Spirit of Christ, but by the spirit of in- 
fatuation.”” Henry then inquired if the 
rash disputant had perused the works of 
Erasmus: he replied in the negative. 
“Then,” said the king, who delighted 
to shew his own acuteness, “you are a 
very. foolish fellow for censuring what you 
uever read.” At last the young man, not 
knowing how to defend bimself, owned 
“ that he entertained a better opinion of 
the Greek than he had hitherto done, be- 
cause he was now aware that it was de- 
rived from the Hebrew!” 


—— ee 
RULE OF ACTION IN RELIGION. 


WE never act in religious concerns, by 
the same rule of common sense and equit- 
able judgment which govern us on other 
occasions. In weighing any commodity, 
its weight is determined by some gener- 
ally-allowed standard; and if the com- 
modity be heavier or lighter than the 
standard-weight, we add to or take from 
it: but we never break, or clip, or re- 
duce the weight to suit the thing we are 
weighing ; because the common consent 
of mankind has agreed that the one shall 
be eousidered as the standard to ascertain 
the value of the other. But, in weigh- 





ing our principles by the standard of the 


Gospel, we do just the reverse.. Instead 
of bringing our opinions and actions te 
the balance of the sanctuarys todeterming 
and rectify their comparative deficiencies, 
we lower and reduce the standard of the 
Scripture-doctrines till we have acécem- 
modated them te our own purposes; sO 
that, instead of trying others and our- 
selves by God's unerring rule, we try the 
trath of God’s rule by its conformity or 
niun-conformity to our own depraved no- 
tions and corrupt practices,---Hannak 
More. 





Errata. 
‘In the last line but two, in the poem on 
Providence, for obtains read obtain. 








To oun Reapers. 

We intend to give full Reports of the Lec- 
tures to be delivered at Tonbridge Chapel 
under the sanction of the Christian Instruc- 
tion Society. 

Notices To CoRRESPONDENTS, 

We regret that the poetical effusions of 
our Correspondent, who dates from Padding+ 
ton, are not sufficiently correct for publiea- 
tion: and that we may not be supposed to 
reject communications without reason,’ we 
will subjoin a verse of this writer’s in support 
of our opinion :— 

“ The valleys low complain 
Of Pride’s attended train, 
Do they not ?—say ? 
The tow’ring hills espy 
The things we dwarfs espy;— 
Cast Pride away!’ 
Our readers, we are satisfied, will agree with 
us that such writing cannot tend to advance 
the cause of Christianity and refute the errors 
of Infidelity. 

For communications addressed to us two 
months before the union of the two works, 
we are not responsible, as we did not receive 
them. 

Frederick has been received, but we are 
compelled to decline inserting his Paper. 

H. B. should remember that we are not 
accountable for the peculiar sentiments of a 
writer from whose work we may extract. 
However, we may notice the objection of 
HT. B. on some future occasion. He mis- 
apprehends his subject we think. 
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